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United  States  General  accounting  office 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20548 


B-208347 


The  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Attention:  The  Inspector  General 
DAIG-AI 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

"^This  report  discusses  the  actual  and  expected  availability 
and  performance  of  sole  parents  (service  members  with  dependents 
and  no  spouse)  and  inservice  parents  (service  members  with  depend 
ents  and  married  to  other  service  members).  Also,  it  identifies 
opportunities  for  the  Army  to  improve  its  management  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  and  to  assure  their  availability  and  performance  in  the 
event  of  mobilization.^ 

The  report  contains  recommendations  to  you  on  page  11.  As 
you  know,  section  236  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  requires  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  submit  a  written 
statement  on  actions  taken  on  our  recommendations.  This  written 
statement  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
mental  Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  report.  A  written 
statement  must  also  be  submitted  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  with  an  agency's  first  request  for  appro¬ 
priations  made  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  report. 


We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  the 
Chairmen,  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services;  and 
the  Chairmen,  Subcommittees  on  Defense,  House  and  Senate  Commit¬ 


tees _on  Appropriations . 

I  /.r, mnicn  For 
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Sincerely  yours. 


ord  I.  Gould 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
REPORT  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  ARMY 


ARMY  NEEDS  BETTER  DATA  TO  DEVELOP 
POLICIES  FOR  SOLE  AND  INSERVICE 
PARENTS 


DIGEST 

National  data  for  1982  disclosed  that  the  number 
of  working  men  and  women  with  dependents  and  no 
spouse  has  almost  doubled  the  last  8  years  in 
the  United  States.  This  data  also  shows  that 
the  -number  of  families  where  both  parents  work 
is  rising.  This  major  change  in  the  family 
characteristic  of  workers  is  affecting  the  way 
organizations  meet  their  needs  and  those  of 
the  work  force.  This  issue  is  of  greater  concern 
in  the  military  services  because  military  persons 
with  these  family  styles  are  required  to  maintain 
the  same  degree  of  readiness,  in  terms  of  deploy¬ 
ability,  expected  of  all  other  service  members. 

In  1981  Army  data  showed  that  between  9,000 
and  11,000  sole  parents  (service  members  with 
dependents  and  no  spouse)  and  8,000  to  10,000 
inservice  parents  ( service  members  with  depend¬ 
ents  and  married  to  other  service  members)  were 
on  active  duty.  The  Army  has  already  restricted 
enlistments  of  such  parents  and  considered 
restricting  all  their  assignments  and  reenlist¬ 
ments  as  well.  (See  p.  1.) 

Why  would  the  Army  consider  restricting  sole 
and  inservice  parents  who  have  quality 
characteristics,  such  as  high  school  diplomas 
and  high  mental  test  scores,  in  view  of  past 
difficulty  in  obtaining  quality  recruits  and 
the  prospect  of  such  problems  recurring?  Some 
major  commanders  and  unit  commanders  have  re¬ 
ported  that  many  of  these  parents  adversely 
affect  the  Army's  readiness  in  peacetime  and 
will  not  meet  their  responsibilities  in  the 
event  of  war  or  national  emergency.  (See 
p.  5.) 

GAO  made  this  review  because  congressional 
committees  have  expressed  concern  about  military 
policies  for  sole  and  inservice ' parents  and  how 
such  parents  affect  the  Army's  ability  to  meet 
its  mission.  GAO's  objective  was  to  determine 
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whether  the  Army  has  a  valid  basis  for  making 
policy  decisions  regarding  sole  and  inservice 
parents. 

GAO  believes  that  restricting  the  enlistment, 
reenlistment,  and  assignment  of  all  sole  and 
inservice  parents  cannot  be  supported  because 
the  Army  lacks  reliable  data  on  which  to  base 
policy  decisions.  For  example,  some  Army  def¬ 
initions  of  "dependents"  of  sole  and  inservice 
parents  are  not  clear  and  do  not  distinguish 
between  physical  custody  and  legal  custody, 
nor  do  they  specify  whether  inservice  parents 
include  members  of  the  Reserves.  (See  p.  6.) 

GAO  surveyed  firstline  supervisors  directly 
responsible  for  day-to-day  management  of  sole 
and  inservice  parents.  In  contrast  to  com¬ 
manders'  reports,  GAO's  survey  of  firstline 
supervisors  disclosed  that,  while  the  per¬ 
formance  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  dif¬ 
fered  somewhat  when  compared  to  other  service 
members,  most  parents  attended  and  performed 
work  at  least  satisfactorily  and  would  most 
likely  be  available  and  punctual  in  the  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  (See  p.  7.) 

Also,  research  shows  that  individuals  recruited 
to  replace  sole  and  inservice  parents  would 
not  be  as  qualified  because  the  number  of 
18-year-olds  and  persons  graduating  from  high 
school  will  be  declining  during  the  next  20 
years . 

Finally,  GAO  has  determined  that  the  Army's 
Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program,  whose 
purpose  is  to  insure  the  deployability  of 
sole  and  inservice  parents,  can  be  improved. 
(See  p.  10.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 

— Forego  discharging  all  sole  and  inservice 
parents  from  the  Army  or  assigning  them  to 
positions  coded  as  nondeployable  until 


scientific  and  objective  data  supporting 
these  actions  is  obtained.  This  data  should 
compare  the  performance  of  sole  and  inservice 
parents  with  their  peers  in  the  service  and 
individuals  who  likely  would  be  recruited  as 
replacements . 

— Develop  data  necessary  to  reconsider  the 
reasonableness  of  restricting  enlistment 
of  sole  and  inservice  parents. 

— Clarify  definitions  of  sole  and  inservice 
parents . 

— Enforce  the  Dependent  Care  Counseling 
Program's  regulations  and  verify  data  on 
persons  assuming  responsibilities  for  de¬ 
pendents  during  sole  and  inservice  parents ' 
absences  for  military  reasons. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 


The  Army  said  it  generally  disagreed  with  GAO 
conclusions  and  recommendations  and  stated 
that  the  Army  has  no  plans  to  take  class  action 
against  sole  and  inservice  parents.  It  stated 
that  the  Army's  policy  is  and  has  always  been 
to  handle  the  unsatisfactory  performance  of 
service  members  on  an  individual  basis. 

GAO  supports  the  Army's  policy  to  handle  the 
unsatisfactory  performance  of  service  members 
on  an  individual  as  opposed  to  a  collective 
basis.  However.  GAO's  work  clearly  shows  that 
the  Army *8  interest  in  exploring  alternative 
policies  for  dealing  with  sole  and  inservice 
parents  was  more  than  just  casual  probing  . 

The  Army's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
surveyed  major  commands  in  January  1981  to 
identify  the  "scope  of  the  sole  parent  problem." 
In  the  survey  memo,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel  indicated  that  the  Army  was  con¬ 
sidering  "involuntarily  separating"  or  assigning 
sole  parents  and  one  member  of  inservice  parent 
couples  to  positions  coded  as  "nondeployable. " 
or  retaining  current  policies  but  taking  certain 
steps  to  improve  their  effectiveness.  The  Army 
also  solicited  major  commands'  recommendations 
for  these  actions.  Of  14  major  commands  sur¬ 
veyed.  8  indicated  that  they  supported  actions 
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to  either  "involuntarily  separate"  all  sole 
and  inservice  parents  or  to  assign  them  to 
positions  coded  as  "nondeployable. " 

Moreover,  several  Army  officials  responsible 
for  formulating  military  personnel  policy 
told  us  that  sole  and  inservice  parents  were 
a  serious  problem  requiring  special  attention. 
Two  of  these  officials  said  they  favored  some 
form  of  "involuntary  separation"  for  these 
service  members.  Other  officials  told  us  that 
a  policy  decision  on  sole  and  inservice  parents 
was  imminent  and  that  a  draft  policy  statement 
was  being  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Army 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  review.  (See  p.  11 
for  a  detailed  discussion  of  Army  comments.) 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

National  data  for  1982  disclosed  that  the  number  of  working 
men  and  women  with  dependents  and  no  spouse  almost  doubled  the 
last  8  years  in  the  United  States*  This  data  also  shows  that 
the  number  of  families  where  both  parents  work  is  rising.  This 
major  change  in  the  family  characteristic  of  workers  is  affecting 
the  way  organizations  meet  their  needs  and  those  of  the  work 
force.  This  issue  is  of  greater  concern  in  the  military  services 
because  military  persons  with  these  family  styles  are  required 
to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  readiness,  in  terms  of  deployabil¬ 
ity,  expected  of  all  other  service  members.  Although  this  issue 
pertains  to  all  of  the  military  services,  we  focused  on  the  Army 
because  it  is  the  largest  service  and  had  raised  concerns  about 
sole  and  inservice  parents. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  some  Army  major  and  unit  commanders 
have  reported  that  sole  (service  members  with  dependents  and  no 
spouse)  and  inservice  parents  (service  members  with  dependents 
and  married  to  other  service  members)  adversely  affect  the  Army's 
mission  and  combat  readiness  because  their  parental  responsibili¬ 
ties  conflict  with  their  military  responsibilities.  These  com¬ 
manders  have  stated  that  such  service  members  (1)  are  often  tardy 
and  absent  from  work,  (2)  need  considerable  advance  notice  before 
taking  extended  absences  for  temporary  duty  and  field  exercises, 
(3)  present  morale  problems,  and  (4)  will  not  be  readily  available 
or  available  at  all  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

In  1981  the  Armv  identified  between  9,000  and  11,000  sole  parents 
and  8,000  to  10,000  inservice  parents  (4,000  to  5,000  couples) 
as  serving  in  the  Active  Forces.  Because  of  commanders'  views, 
the  Army  has  restricted  the  enlistment  of  these  individuals  and 
has  considered  discharging  all  of  them  from  the  Army  or  assigning 
them  to  positions  coded  as  "nondeployable." 

CURRENT  ARMY  POLICY 

Although  current  Army  policy  restricts  the  enlistment  of 
sole  and  inservice  parents,  such  individuals  can  be  commissioned, 
and  individuals  already  enlisted  can  remain  in  the  Army  after 
becoming  sole  or  inservice  parents.  To  continue  service  in  the 
Army,  however,  these  service  members,  like  others,  must  perform 
their  military  duties  without  undue  interference  and  be  available 
for  duty  where  and  when  the  Army  needs  them. 


To  insure  the  deployability  of  sole  and  inservice  parents, 
the  Army  established  the  Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program  in 
1979.  The  program  requires  that  commanders  identify  and  counsel 
all  sole  and  inservice  parents  (including  officers  with  3  years 
of  service)  regarding  their  rights  and  responsibilities  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  care  of  their  dependents  in  the  event  of  absences. 
Enlisted  sole  and  inservice  parents  must,  also  complete  dependent 
care  plans  which  identify  designated  sponsors  or  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  dependents  when  parents  are  away  on  duty,  alerts,  train¬ 
ing  and  test  exercises,  etc.  Under  the  regulation  governing  this 
program,  commanders  must  also  (1)  approve  dependent  care  plans  and 
review  them  each  year,  (2)  verify  plans  of  individuals  entering 
new  units,  reenlisting,  or  extending  their  reenlistment,  and 
(3)  approve  revisions  to  plans  within  6  months  of  changes. 

Sole  and  inservice  parents  not  submitting  adequate  dependent 
care  plans,  not  performing  their  duties  without  undue  interference, 
and  not  available  for  worldwide  duties  may  be  discharged  or  barred 
from  reenlistment  in  the  service. 

OBJECTIVES,  SCOPE,  AND  METHODOLOGY 


Because  of  the  impact  that  policies  concerning  sole  and  inserv¬ 
ice  parents  could  have  on  Army  staffing  and  recruiting,  as  well  as 
on  the  sole  and  inservice  parents  themselves,  we  made  this  review 
to  determine 

— whether  the  Army  has  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  decisions 
on  sole  and  inservice  parents; 

—how  they  attend  and  perform  work; 

— their  expected  availability  and  punctuality  in  the  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency;  and 

—how  their  attendance,  performance,  and  expected  availabil¬ 
ity  compare  with  that  of  other  service  members. 

Our  review  was  performed  in  accordance  with  our  current 
"Standards  for  Audit  of  Government  Organizations,  Programs,  Activ¬ 
ities  and  Functions."  Our  fieldwork  was  performed  during  March 
1981  through  February  1982  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  Washington,  D.C.  Also, 
we  visited  30  Active  Army  units  (6  combat,  2  combat-support,  and 
22  combat  service-support  units)  of  Forces  Command  and  the 
U.S.  Army,  Europe.  Three  combat,  2  combat-support,  and  11  combat 
service-support  units  were  in  Germany.  The  remaining  3  combat 
and  11  combat  service-support  units  were  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina.  (See  app.  I.) 

To  meet  our  objectives,  we  evaluated  past  Army  studies  and 
surveys  and  past  and  present  Army  policies  on  sole  and  inservice 
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parents.  Through  the  use  of  a  questionnaire,  we  also  asked 
firstline  supervisors  about  the  current  and  expected  attendance 
and  performance  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  and  how  their 
attendance  and  performance  compared  with  that  of  other  service 
members.  Appendix  III  contains  our  methodology  for  analyzing 
the  questionnaire,  and  appendix  V  shows  the  questionnaire. 

In  addition,  we  obtained  data  on  sole  and  inservice  parents' 
performance  by  interviewing  most  of  the  firstline  supervisors 
completing  our  questionnaires  and  many  of  the  sole  and  inservice 
parents  evaluated  in  the  questionnaires .  Although  we  did  not 
verify  responses,  these  sole  and  inservice  parents  also  provided 
information  on  the  location  and  the  extent  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  dependents. 

Data  on  sole  and  inservice  parents  and  on  past  and  present 
studies,  surveys,  and  policies  was  obtained  through  meetings 
with  officials  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense?  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  headquarters  and 
other  selected  offices  at  Fort  Bragg  and  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 
Officials  of  the  Military  Personnel  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.? 
the  U.S.  Army,  Europe?  and  Fort  Bragg  also  provided  available 
data  on  sole  and  inservice  parents'  years  of  service,  mental 
category,  rank,  military  occupational  skill  or  specialty  skill 
identifier,  and  level  of  civilian  education. 

Although  this  data  cannot  be  projected  to  the  Army  as  a 
whole,  our  data,  which  was  obtained  from  units  that  are  consid¬ 
ered  highly  mobile,  provides  more  insight  than  the  Army's  data. 


CHAPTER  2 


ARMY  LACKS  RELIABLE  DATA  TO  SUPPORT  DECISIONS 
ON  SOLE  AND  INSERVICE  PARENTS 


The  Army  lacks  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  policy  deci¬ 
sions  which  affect  all  sole  and  inservice  parents.  Specifically, 
the  Army  lacks  reliable  data  on  how  sole  and  inservice  parents 
attend  and  perform  work,  on  whether  they  will  deploy  in  a  timely 
manner  or  at  all,  and  on  how  their  performance  compares  with 
that  of  other  service  members.  Also,  some  Army  definitions  of 
sole  and  inservice  parents  have  been  unclear  and  inconsistently 
applied.  Moreover,  the  Army's  Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program 
to  insure  the  deployability  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  is 
not  being  effectively  implemented  in  some  units. 

By  administering  questionnaires  at  Fort  Bragg  and  the  U.S. 
Army,  Europe,  we  obtained  more  reliable  data  than  that  used  by 
the  Army.  Although  our  tests  of  data  provided  by  firstline 
supervisors  disclosed  some  differences,  firstline  supervisors 
responding  to  our  questionnaire  reported  that  most  sole  and 
inservice  parents  attended  and  performed  work  at  least  satis¬ 
factorily  and  would  most  likely  be  available  and  punctual  in 
the  event  of  war  or  a  national  emergency.  Supervisors  also 
believed  that  most  of  these  individuals  should  be  retained  in 
the  service. 

Other  data  we  obtained  on  sole  and  inservice  parents  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  review  revealed  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  high 
school  graduates  and  in  the  upper  three  mental  categories  man¬ 
dated  by  the  Congress  as  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Army. 

ARMY  LACKS  RELIABLE  ATTENDANCE 
AND  PERFORMANCE  DATA 


The  Army's  assessments  of  sole  and  inservice  parents' 
attendance  and  performance,  which  are  the  basis  for  Army  policy 
decisions,  consisted  of  surveys  of  major  commands  and  military 
personnel.  The  reliability  of  these  assessments,  however,  is 
questionable  because  we  found  no  evidence  that  the  problems 
reported  were  verified  nor  were  they  compared  to  problems  experi¬ 
enced  with  others  in  the  service.  Also,  none  of  the  assessments 
identified  the  extent  to  which  problems  existed  in  the  commands. 

In  a  1976  study,  iy  for  example,  some  major  commands  reported 
that  sole  and  inservice  parents  lacked  flexibility  needed  to  meet 
many  service  requirements.  Reportedly,  such  parents 


l/"Women  in  the  Army  Study,"  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
~  (Washington,  D.C.,  1976). 
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— did  not  work  beyond  normal  duty  hours  and  required  prefer¬ 
ential  work  hours; 

— required  frequent  adjustments  to  their  work  schedules  so 
they  could  reasonably  care  for  dependents;  and 

— needed  considerable  advance  notice  before  taking  extended 
absences  for  temporary  duty  and  field  exercises. 

The  study  also  indicated  that  preferential  treatment  of  sole  and 
inservice  parents  created  morale  problems  among  other  Army  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Another  Army  survey  of  military  personnel  in  1978  showed 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  sole  parents  surveyed  (1)  could  not 
deploy  within  12  hours  or  would  need  some  special  consideration 
and  (2)  lacked  arrangements  for  dependent  care  in  the  event  of 
absences  due  to  their  military  responsibilities.  Also,  because 
of  the  moral  and  practical  aspects  of  making  these  service  mem¬ 
bers  deploy  when  they  lacked  adequate  care  for  dependents,  the 
Army  decided  that  sole  and  inservice  parents  would  not  deploy 
in  the  1980  mobilization  test  exercise. 

In  1981,  the  Army's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  asked 
major  commands  to  identify  perceived  problems  with  sole  and  inserv¬ 
ice  parents  and  provide  recommendations  for  (1)  discharging  them 
from  the  Army,  (2)  assigning  sole  parents  and  one  member  of  each 
inservice  parent  couple  to  positions  coded  as  nondeployable,  or 
(3)  retaining  current  policies  but  taking  steps  to  improve  their 
effectiveness.  Some  major  commands  and  units,  including  Forces 
Command  and  units  at  Fort  Bragg,  reported  that,  in  peacetime, 
increasing  numbers  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  were  making  day- 
to-day  management  difficult  and  that  these  parents  did  not  perform 
their  military  duties  without  interference.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  and  other  major  commands  identified  only 
a  few  problems  with  sole  and  inservice  parents  during  peacetime. 

Forces  Command  and  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  were  concerned 
about  how  sole  and  inservice  parents  affect  the  Army’s  readiness 
during  wartime.  They  indicated  that  these  parents  may  not  be 
readily  available  or  available  at  all. 

Additionally,  some  major  and  unit  commanders  recommended 
that  these  service  members  be  discharged  from  the  Army  or  assigned 
to  positions  coded  as  nondeployable.  Others  recommended  retaining 
them  and  enforcing  current  policies. 


ARMY  DEFINITIONS  UNCLEAR  AND 
APPLIED  INCONSISTENTLY 


Definitions  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  were  not  clear  on 
what  constitutes  dependents  of  these  service  members  and  whether 
inservice  parents  include  members  of  the  Reserves  as  well  as 
any  Active  service. 

In  1981  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  and  the  Women 
in  the  Army  Policy  Review  Group  conducted  surveys  to  identify  total 
numbers  of  sole  and  inservice  parents.  Although  both  groups  de¬ 
fined  dependents  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  as  anyone  under  18, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel's  definitions  were  unclear 
on  the  custody  of  dependents  and  on  service  members  '  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  dependents.  The  Women  in  the  Army  Policy  Review  Group 
indicated  that  dependents  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  are  those 
for  whom  the  service  members  have  physical  custody  or  those  living 
in  the  service  members’  household.  Also,  while  both  groups  indi¬ 
cated  that  inservice  parents  include  members  of  any  service,  they 
were  unclear  on  whether  this  includes  persons  in  the  Reserves 
as  well  as  the  Active  service. 

Under  the  Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program  definitions, 
dependents  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  are  any  individuals 
under  18  years  of  age.  Additionally,  dependents  of  sole  parents 
include  individuals  for  whom  the  service  members  have  sole 
custody  because  of  legal  separation,  because  the  spouse  is  not 
residing  permanently  with  the  service  member,  or  because  the 
spouse  is  incapable  of  self  care.  Unlike  the  survey  definitions, 
however,  the  program  stipulates  that  dependents  of  sole  and  in- 
service  parents  also  include  adults  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves . 

The  Army's  regulation  on  enlistment  provides  that  dependents 
of  sole  and  inservice  parents  include  any  individuals  under  18 
years  of  age  for  whom  the  service  members  have  legal  custody. 
Contrary  to  definitions  used  in  surveys  and  the  Army's  regulation 
on  the  Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program,  the  regulation  on  en¬ 
listment  more  clearly  states  that  inservice  parents  include  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Active  and  the  Reserve  services. 

Units  inconsistently  applied  definitions  when  identifying 
the  total  numbers  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  for  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  survey  and  when  inplementing  the 
Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program.  Some  units  identified  sole 
and  inservice  parents  as  having  physical  custody  of  dependents 
(that  is,  dependents  living  in  the  service  member's  house¬ 
hold).  Other  units  identified  them  as  having  legal  custody  of 
dependents  located  in  and  outside  of  the  service  members'  house¬ 
hold;  and  still  others  identified  them  as  having  physical  and 
legal  custody  of  dependents.  Some  units  for  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  survey  identified  dependents  of  sole  and 


inservice  parents  as  persons  for  whom  the  service  member  had 
physical  and  legal  custody  and  for  whom  the  service  member  pro¬ 
vided  financial  and  other  support. 

Units  varied  in  their  identification  of  members  of  inservice 
parent  couples  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  survey 
and  when  implementing  regulations  on  the  Dependent  Care  Counseling 
Program.  Some  units  identified  only  Active  Army  members  married 
to  other  Active  Army  members  with  dependents;  while  other  units 
identified  inservice  parents  as  Active  Army  members  married  to 
any  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Services,  except  members  of  the 
Reserves . 

For  the  Women  in  the  Army  Policy  Review  Group  survey,  which 
more  clearly  identified  definitions  of  sole  and  inservice  parents, 
officials  in  Germany  provided  data  based  on  a  manual  screen  of 
personnel  records.  We  noted,  however,  that  this  data  changed 
frequently  and  was  not  always  updated.  At  Fort  Bragg,  we  noted 
that,  in  spite  of  clearer  definitions,  some  units  used  varying 
definitions  when  identifying  sole  and  inservice  parents.  Also, 

Fort  Bragg  officials  said  the  data  they  provided  may  not  be 
reliable  because  less  than  1  month  was  allowed  for  conducting 
the  survey . 

FEW  ATTENDANCE,  PERFORMANCE,  AND 
QUALITY  PROBLEMS  1DEMTIFIED  BY  GAO 

First line  supervisors  indicated  that  most  sole  and  inservice 
parents  included  in  our  survey  attended  work  in  at  least  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  (See  tables  1,  2,  and  3  of  app.  IV.)  By  combining 
two  categories  ("never  late"  and  "occasionally  late")  in  tables  1 
and  2,  we  found  that  at  least  90  percent  of  sole  and  inservice 
parents  included  in  our  survey  were  identified  as  never  or  only 
occasionally  (1)  late  for  duty,  daily  formations,  and  alerts  and 
(2)  unable  to  participate  in  shift  work,  field  exercises,  and 
temporary  duty  travel. 

The  attendance  ratings  of  Bole  and  inservice  parents  compared 
to  other  service  members  included  in  our  survey  revealed  some 
differences.  Other  service  members  were  less  likely  to  be  late 
for  daily  formations,  alerts,  and  duty  and  less  likely  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  participate  in  shift  work.  Tables  1  and  2  also  reveal 
that  most  of  the  differences  occurred  in  the  intermediate  cate¬ 
gories  ("occasionally  late"  or  "occasionally  unable  to  partici¬ 
pate.)"  Focusing  on  extreme  attendance  problems  (the  categories 
"frequently  and  consistently  late"  and  "frequently  and  consistently 
unable  to  participate"),  only  minor  differences  are  found  in  re¬ 
sponse  rates  among  sole  parents,  inservice  parents,  and  other 
service  members . 


Supervisors  were  asked  about  the  amount  of  time  service  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  units  took  for  short-term  personal  emergencies  and 
extended  periods.  They  indicated  that  time  off  of  duty  is  not 
common  among  sole  or  inservice  parents,  but  sole  parents  took 
more  time  off  than  inservice  parents.  For  personal  emergencies, 
only  9  percent  of  the  sole  parents  took  much  more  than  average 
time  off.  Another  17  percent  took  more  than  the  average  time 
off.  T~me  off  for  extended  periods  was  also  infrequent.  Only 
8  percent  of  the  sole  parents  took  much  more  than  the  average 
time  off  and  11  percent  took  more  than  the  average  time  off. 

(See  table  3,  app.  IV.) 

When  compared  to  other  service  members,  differences  were 
noted  in  the  amount  of  time  taken  for  extended  periods  but  not 
in  the  case  of  time  off  for  personal  emergencies.  Service  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  not  sole  or  inservice  parents  took  less  time  off 
for  extended  periods. 

In  addition  to  attendance,  supervisors  rated  sole  and  inserv¬ 
ice  parents  and  other  service  members  on  job  performance.  In 
separate  ratings  of  work  quality,  work  quantity,  contribution 
to  morale,  and  overall  job  performance,  no  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  sole  parents  and  inservice  parents  were  rated  "substan¬ 
tially  below  average, "  and  3  to  9  percent  were  rated  "slightly 
below  average."  There  were  no  significant  differences  in  supervi¬ 
sors’  evaluations  of  job  performance  of  sole  parents,  inservice 
parents,  and  other  service  members.  (See  table  4,  app.  IV.) 

Supervisors  were  also  asked  if  sole  parents,  inservice  par¬ 
ents,  and  other  service  members  had  behavioral  problems  affecting 
the  readiness  of  the  unit.  Examples  of  behavioral  problems 
identified  in  the  questionnaire  included  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  absence  without  leave.  Supervisors  identified  behavioral 
problems  for  10  percent  of  all  service  members  regardless  of 
their  family  style.  No  significant  differences  were  noted  in 
this  area  between  sole  and  inservice  parents  and  other  service 
members.  (See  table  5,  app.  IV.) 

Most  will  deploy  in  a  timely  manner 

As  noted  earlier,  some  major  and  unit  commanders  contend 
that  sole  and  inservice  parents  will  not  be  readily  available  or 
available  at  all  in  the  event  of  war  or  a  national  emergency. 

Data  we  gathered  from  firstline  supervisors  and  sole  and  inserv¬ 
ice  parents,  however,  disclosed  that,  while  some  problems  may 
exist,  most  sole  and  inservice  parents  included  in  our  survey 
would  deploy  in  a  timely  manner.  However,  when  compared  to  sole 
and  inservice  parents,  supervisors  believed  that  the  service 
members  included  in  our  survey  who  were  neither  sole  parents 
nor  inservice  parents  would  most  likely  be  present  and  punctual 
in  the  event  of  war  or  a  national  emergency.  (See  table  6, 
app.  IV. ) 


J 


Most  recommended  for  retention 


We  were  also  interested  in  supervisors'  views  on  whether 
service  members  they  evaluated  should  be  retained  in  the  Army* 

In  response  to  our  survey,  firstline  supervisors  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  about  65  percent  of  the  sole  parents  and  75  percent  of  the 
inservice  parents  and  other  service  members  for  retention.  About 
15  percent  of  the  service  members  in  each  category  were  moderately 
recommended  for  retention.  (See  table  7,  app.  IV.) 

Almost  all  have  quality  characteristics 

Prom  1977  through  1980,  the  quality  of  Army  recruits  suf¬ 
fered,  and  record  numbers  of  low  mental  category  persons — mental 
category  IV — were  enlisted  into  the  Army  because  of  improperly 
normed  entry  screening  examinations.  As  a  result,  the  Congress 
mandated  that  at  least  65  percent  of  the  Army's  non-prior-service 
male  recruits  in  fiscal  years  1981  through  1983  be  high  school 
graduates  and  that  Army  accessions  of  persons  scoring  in  the  high¬ 
est  mental  categories — mental  categories  I  through  III  1/ — in  these 
years  be  increased  from  75  to  80  percent. 

In  1980  and  prior  years,  the  Army  was  the  only  service  which 
struggled  to  obtain  a  reasonable  number  of  male  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  and  persons  scoring  in  mental  categories  I  through  III  on 
the  entry  test.  In  1981  and  1982,  the  quality  of  Army  recruits 
improved.  However,  recent  population  and  educational  projections 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  show  that  the  numbers 
of  18-year-old  males  and  persons  graduating  from  high  school  in 
the  United  States  will  be  declining  during  the  next  20  years. 
Because  of  this  and  expected  improvements  in  youth  employment 
opportunities,  we  doubt  that  the  Army  will  be  able  to  sustain 
its  current  recruiting  successes.  Accordingly,  the  availability 
in  the  future  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  with  desired  quality 
characteristics  could  be  of  great  importance  to  the  Army. 

Available  data  showed  that,  of  the  sole  and  inservice  parents 
we  identified,  almost  all  had  at  least  a  high  school  education, 
and  about  95  percent  were  in  mental  categories  I  through  III,  the 
characteristics  most  sought  by  the  Army  for  its  recruits  and 
those  which  the  Array  has  had  the  most  difficulty  in  obtaining. 

Also,  most  of  them  were  in  enlisted  ranks  E-4  and  E-5  and  had 
at  least  4  years  of  military  service.  (See  app.  II.)  Moreover, 
about  1  of  every  4  during  the  time  of  our  review  were  in  occupa¬ 
tional  skills  for  which  payment  of  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonuses  are  authorized. 


1/Mental  categories  are  based  on  percentile  scores  on  the  Armed 
Service  entry  mental  tests.  Categories  are  classified  as 
follows*  Mental  category  I  (93-100),  II  (65-92),  III  (31-64), 
and  IV  (21-30). 
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DEPENDENT  CARE  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 
NO*  BEING  EFfc'EC^rtVfcLY  IMPLEMENTED 

ANg  bk’rK'  BorreSIHEB - 

The  Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program,  established  to  insure 
the  deployability  o£  sole  and  inservice  parents,  is  not  being  ef¬ 
fectively  implemented  in  some  units.  This  was  revealed  in  reviews 
of  the  program  by  the  Army's  Inspector  General  and  our  Office. 
Also,  the  Army  has  not  verified  data  provided  under  the  program 
to  insure  the  deployability  of  these  service  members .  Some  major 
and  unit  commanders  in  Germany  and  at  Fort  Bragg  have  implied 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  data. 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  requested  the  Army's 
Inspector  General  to  review  the  Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program 
in  selected  units  in  the  Army  Communications  and  Western  Commands 
in  1981  to  determine  if  units  were  effectively  implementing  the 
program.  The  Inspector  General  recommended  corrective  actions 
for  those  units  that  were  not  effectively  implementing  the  program 
and  is  planning  followup  reviews  to  determine  the  status  of  these 
actions . 


Data  we  gathered  in  Germany  and  at  Fort  Bragg  was  similar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  Inspector  General.  Of  the  91  sole  and  in- 
service  parents  we  identified  in  Germany,  86  were  in  the  enlisted 
ranks,  and  commanders  were  required  to  identify  and  counsel  them 
and  approve  their  completed  dependent  care  plana.  However,  we 
found  that,  of  the  86,  only  53  percent  had  been  counseled  and 
less  than  22  percent  had  been  counseled  within  the  required 
6-month  period.  Also,  commanders  had  approved  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  86  sole  and  inservice  parents'  dependent  care  plans. 

In  contrast,  at  Fort  Bragg,  many  of  the  unit  commanders  told 
us  they  had  identified  and  counseled  officer  sole  and  inservice 
parents  with  3  or  fewer  years  of  service  and  enlisted  sole  and 
inservice  parents.  They  also  said  that  many  enlisted  sole  and 
inservice  parents  had  completed  dependent  care  plans  to  insure 
their  deployability. 


CHAPTER  3 


CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  AGENCY  COMMENTS 
CONCLUSIONS 


The  Army  lacks  a  solid  basis  for  restricting  the  enlistment 
of  sole  and  inservice  parents  and  for  discharging  or  assigning  all 
sole  parents  and  one  member  of  inservice  parent  couples  to  posi¬ 
tions  coded  as  nondeploy able. 

Although  this  data  cannot  be  projected  to  the  Army  as  a  whole, 
our  data  provides  more  insight  than  the  Army's  data.  Our  review 
showed  that  while  some  problems  do  exist,  most  sole  and  inservice 
parents  included  in  our  survey  attend  and  perform  work  at  least 
satisfactorily  and  would  most  likely  deploy  in  a  timely  manner 
in  the  event  of  war  or  a  national  emergency.  Therefore,  we  sup¬ 
port  the  Army's  policy  to  handle  the  unsatisfactory  performance 
of  service  members,  including  sole  and  inservice  parents,  on  an 
individual  as  opposed  to  a  collective  basis. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Arrays 

— Forego  discharging  all  sole  and  inservice  parents  from 
the  Army  or  assigning  them  to  positions  coded  as  non- 
deployable  until  scientific  and  objective  data  support¬ 
ing  these  actions  is  obtained.  This  data  should  compare 
the  performance  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  with  their 
peers  in  the  service  and  individuals  who  likely  would  be 
recruited  as  replacements. 

— Develop  data  necessary  to  reconsider  the  reasonableness 
of  restricting  enlistment  of  sole  and  inservice  parents. 

— Clarify  definitions  of  sole  and  inservice  parents. 

— Enforce  the  Dependent  Care  Counseling  Program's  regula¬ 
tions  and  verify  data  on  persons  assuming  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  dependents  during  sole  and  inservice  parents' 
absences  for  military  reasons. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 


The  Army  stated  it  generally  disagreed  with  our  conclusions 
and  recommendations  and  stated  it  has  no  plans  to  take  class 
action  against  sole  and  inservice  parents.  It  stated  that  its 
primary  concern  is  military  readiness  and  whether  service  meoibere, 
including  sole  and  inservice  parents,  will  be  available  to  perform 
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their  duties  in  the  event  of  war  or  a  national  emergency  and  that 
the  Army's  policy  is  and  has  always  been  to  handle  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  performance  of  service  members  on  an  individual  basis. 

We  support  the  Army's  policy  to  handle  the  unsatisfactory 
performance  of  service  members ,  including  sole  and  inservice  parents, 
on  an  individual  basis.  However,  our  work  clearly  shows  that  the 
Army's  interes't.  in  exploring  alternative  policies  for  dealing  with 
sole  and  inservice  parent  was  more  than  casual  probing.  The  Army's 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  surveyed  major  commands  in 
January  1981  to  identify  the  "scope  of  the  sole  parent  problem." 

In  the  survey  memo,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Army  was  considering  "involuntarily  separating" 
or  assigning  all  sole  parents  and  one  member  of  inservice  parent 
couples  to  positions  coded  as  "nondeployable, "  or  retaining  current 
policies  but  taking  certain  steps  to  improve  their  effectiveness. 

The  Army  also  solicited  major  commands  1  recommendations  for  these 
actions.  Of  14  major  commands  surveyed,  8  indicated  that  they 
supported  actions  to  either  "involuntarily  separate"  or  assign  to 
positions  coded  as  "nondeployable"  all  sole  parents  and  one  member 
of  each  inservice  parent  couple. 

Moreover,  several  Army  officials,  who  are  responsible  for 
formulating  military  personnel  policy,  told  us  that  sole  and 
inservice  parents  were  a  serious  problem  requiring  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Two  of  these  officials  said  they  favored  some  form  of 
"involuntary  separation"  for  these  service  members.  Other 
officials  told  us  that  a  policy  decision  on  sole  and  inservice 
parents  was  imminent  and  that  a  draft  policy  statement  was  being 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  General  for 
review. 

The  Army  also  stated  that  it  does  not  have  "nondeployable 
positions"  to  which  sole  and  inservice  parents  can  be  assigned 
as  indicated  in  the  report. 

We  never  intended  -to  suggest  that  the  Army  has  or  needs 
"nondeployable  positions."  This  term  was  our  interpretation  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel's  January  1981  memo  which 
stated  that,  "as  an  alternative,  certain  positions  can  be  coded 
'nondeployable. ' " 

We  have  changed  the  report  to  recognize  this  point  and  other 
technical  points  the  Army  raised. 


APPENDIX  I 


APPENDIX  I 


UNIT  SELECTIONS  AT  FORT  BRAGG  AND  IN  GERMANY 


We  selected  Fort  Bragg  for  this  review  because  of  problems  it 
reported  with  sole  and  inservice  parents  and  problems  it  antici¬ 
pated  with  these  service  members  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency.  We  selected  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  because  of  problems 
anticipated  with  sole  and  inservice  parents  in  the  event  of  war 
or  national  emergency  and  to  determine  how  sole  and  inservice 
parents  perform  when  outside  of  the  United  States.  Fort  Bragg 
and  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  identified  these  problems  in  response  to 
the  1981  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel's  survey. 

To  select  units  within  Germany,  we  asked  the  U.S.  Army, 

Europe,  to  provide  a  list  of  (1)  sole  parents  with  dependents  in 
household  and  (2)  inservice  parents  with  dependents  in  household 
in  each  of  the  2,103  units  of  company  size  or  larger.  Using  this 
list,  we  focused  on  3  combat,  2  combat  support,  and  11  combat 
service-support  units  that  would  mobilize  early.  These  units 
had  at  least  two  or  more  sole  or  inservice  parents  with  depend¬ 
ents  in  household.  Additionally,  a  combat  service-support 
battalion  containing  four  companies  was  added  to  selected  units 
because  it  was  the  only  unit  in  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  to  downgrade 
its  readiness  because  of  perceived  problems  with  sole  and  in- 
service  parents. 

At  Fort  Bragg,  we  selected  three  combat  and  six  combat  service- 
support  units  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  because  these  units 
were  highly  mobile.  We  also  selected  four  combat  service-support 
units  in  the  1st  Corps  Support  Command  because  Fort  Bragg  offi¬ 
cials  indicated  that  they  were  experiencing  more  problems  with 
sole  and  inservice  parents  than  at  other  units  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Units  selected  and  visited  are  shown  below. 

Forces  Command 


Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 
82d  Airborne  Division 


1st  Brigade 
2d  Brigade 
3d  Brigade 

Division  Support  Command 
307th  Engineers  Battalion 
82d  Signal  Battalion 
82d  Aviation  Battalion 
Headquarters  Division 
82d  Military  Police  Company 
313th  Combat  Electronic  Warfare 
Intelligence  Battalion 
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1st  Corps  Support  Command 

Special  Troops 
44th  Medical  Brigade 
46th  Support  Group 
507th  Transportation  Group 

U.S.  Array,  Europe 


V  Corps 

8th  Adjutant  General  Administration 
Company,  8th  Infantry  Division 
Headquarters  Battery,  2d  Battalion, 

20th  Field  Artillery,  4th  Infantry 
Division 

575th  Personnel  Service  Company 
Hanau  Military  Community 

VII  Corps 

123d  Maintenance  Battalion,  Coitpany  B, 

1st  Armored  Division 
47th  Medical  Battalion,  1st  Armored 
Division  1/ 

Air  Troop,  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
Headquarters  Company,  2d  Battalion,  15th 
Infantry  (Mechanized),  3d  Infantry  Division 
Augsburg  Military  Community 
569th  Personnel  Service  Company 
229th  Supply  and  Service  Company 

32d  Air  Defense  Command 


Headquarters  Battery,  32d  Army  Air  Defense 
Command 

Headquarters  Battery,  2d  Battalion,  56th 
Air  Defense  Artillery 


1/Includes  four  combat  service-support  companies. 


-a. ^ 
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DATA  ON  IDENTIFIED  SOLE  AND  INSERVICE  PARENTS 


Location 

— 85  percent  were  in  combat  service-support  units 

—  6  percent  were  in  combat  support  units 

—  9  percent  were  in  combat  units 

Rank 

—  3  percent  were  in  the  enlisted  ranks  E-l  through  E-3 

— 72  percent  were  in  the  enlisted  ranks  E-4  through  E-5 

—18  percent  were  in  the  enlisted  ranks  E-6  through  E-8 

—  7  percent  were  officers 

Race 

— 53  percent  were  black 
— 36  percent  were  white 

— 11  percent,  others  (Hispanics,  American  Indians,  Asians,  etc.) 

Sex 

— 58  percent  were  female 
— 42  percent  were  male 

Age 

—  4  percent  were  less  than  21  years  of  age 
— 27  percent  were  21  through  23  years  of  age 
— 46  percent  were  24  through  28  years  of  age 
— 23  percent  were  29  years  and  older 

Education 

— 82  percent  had  a.  high  school  education 
— 18  percent  had  a  high  school  education 
and  some  college 

Years  of  service 


— 19  percent  had  3  years  or  less  of  military  service 
— 41  percent  had  4  to  6  years  of  military  service 
— 40  percent  had  more  than  6  years  of  military  service 

Current  service  obligation 

— 92  percent  current  service  obligation  would  end  in  3  or 
less  than  3  years 

—  8  percent  current  service  obligation  would  end  in  4  to  6 

years 
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Primary  skills 

— 25  percent  had  primary  skills  that  were  eligible  for 
either  selective  reenlistment  or  enlistment  bonuses 

Mental  category 

—  2  percent  were  designated  as  mental  category  I 

— 42  percent  were  designated  as  mental  category  II 

— 50  percent  were  designated  as  mental  category  III 

—  6  percent  were  designated  as  mental  category  IV 
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METHODOLOGY  FOR  ANALYZING  QUESTIONNAIRES 

The  questionnaires  were  designed  to  determine  differentials 
in  the  attendance,  participation,  and  performance  of  sole  and 
inservice  parents  compared  to  other  service  members.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  questionnaires,  sole  and  inservice  parents  were  any 
service  members  with  dependents  in  household  and  no  spouse,  and 
those  with  dependents  in  household  and  a  military  spouse.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  pretested  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  in  October 
1981. 

To  obtain  objective  data  on  these  service  members  and  deter¬ 
mine  how  it  compared  with  that  of  other  service  members,  each 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  identify  the  names  of  two  service 
members  for  whom  the  supervisor  had  direct  responsibility.  One 
of  the  service  members  was  a  sole  or  inservice  parent.  The  other 
was  a  service  member  with  a  different  family  style  and  the  same 
(1)  rank,  (2)  military  occupational  skill  or  specialty  skill 
identifier,  or  (3)  sex  as  the  identified  sole  or  inservice 
parent.  When  the  other  service  member  did  not  have  these 
characteristics,  supervisors  completed  questionnaires  on  only 
the  sole  or  inservice  parent. 

Firstline  supervisors  completed  questionnaires  on  262  sole 
and  inservice  parents  and  178  other  service  members.  About  91 
of  the  sole  and  inservice  parents  and  69  of  the  other  service 
members  were  in  units  in  Germany,  and  171  sole  and  inservice 
parents  and  109  of  the  other  service  members  were  at  Fort  Bragg. 

About  75  percent  of  the  questionnaires  completed  were  on 
sole  or  inservice  parents  and  another  service  member;  the  remain¬ 
ing  25  percent  were  on  only  the  identified  sole  or  inservice 
parent . 

Firstline  supervisors  were  selected  to  complete  question¬ 
naires  because  of  their  daily  responsibilities  for  directing 
and  managing  service  members.  About  80  percent  of  them  were 
in  ranks  E-6  and  above  or  were  officers  and  had  supervised 
service  members  they  evaluated  for  1  year  or  less.  The  re¬ 
maining  20  percent  were  in  ranks  E-l  through  E-5  and  had 
supervised  the  service  members  from  1  year  to  5  years. 

To  compare  sole  and  inservice  parents  to  other  service 
members,  questionnaires  on  sole  parents  were  coded  as  A;  those 
on  inservice  parents,  B;  and  those  on  other  service  members,  C. 

To  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  evaluations  were  associ¬ 
ated  with  family  type,  a  series  of  cross-tabulations  were  gen¬ 
erated  using  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences. 
Association  between  each  variable  and  family  type  was  assessed 
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using  the  chi-square  test.  The  chi-square  test  is  a  common 
statistical  test  in  which  observed  frequencies  are  compared  to 
expected  frequencies  generated  under  the  hypothesis  of  no  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  results  of  our  analyses  are  shown  in  the  tables  in 
appendix  IV  by  family  type. 
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SUPERVISORY  RESPONSES  ON  ATTENDANCE, 
PERFORMANCE,  AND  MOBILIZATION 


Table  1 

Percent  Late  (note  a) 


Family  type 


Daily  formations  (question  6a): 

A 

B 

C  All  types 

Consistently  or  frequently 

late 

5.9 

4.0 

2.6 

4.0 

Occasionally  late 

53.9 

47.2 

36.7 

44.8 

Never  late 

40.2 

48.8 

60.7 

51.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

t&mfcer  of  responses  (note  e) 

102 

125 

150 

377 

2 

b/X  =  11.0  c/d.f. 

=  4 

d/significance 

=  0.03 

Alerts  (question  6b): 

Consistently  or  frequently 

late 

2.7 

3.0 

0.0 

1.7 

Occasionally  late 

18.2 

19.2 

7.0 

13.9 

Never  late 

79.1 

77.8 

93.0 

84.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

tfcmter  of  responses  (note  e) 

110 

135 

172 

417 

2 

b/X  =17.7  c/d.f.  =  4  d/significance  __  0 

Duty  (question  6c): 

Consistently  or  frequently 


late 

8.7 

3.6 

1.7 

4.3 

Occasionally  late 

39.1 

34.8 

32.0 

34.8 

Never  late 

52.2 

61.6 

66.3 

60.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ntntoer  of  responses  (note  e) 

115 

138 

172 

425 

2 

b/X  -  11.3  c/d. 

f.  =  4 

d/significance 

=  0.02 

a/Family  type  A  represents  sole  parents;  B,  inservice  parents; 
and  C,  other  service  mentoers . 

b/Chi -square  statistic. 

c/Dagrees  of  froodan. 

d /Level  of  statistical  significance.  Statistically  significant 
differences  occur  when  the  probability  of  arising  by  chance 
alone  is  5  percent  or  leas. 

a/Ntsiter  of  responses  shcMi  represents  only  those  service  natters  required  to 
perform  these  tasks. 
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SUPERVISORY  RESPONSES  ON  ATTENDANCE. 


PERFORMANCE,  AND  MOBILIZATION 
Table  2 

Percent  Unable  to  Participate  (note  a) 


Family  type 


Shift  work  (question  7a): 

A 

B 

C 

All  types 

Consistently  or  frequently 

enable 

0.0 

8.8 

5.5 

5.1 

Occasionally  unable 

20.0 

10.5 

5.5 

10.9 

Never 

80.0 

80.7 

89.0 

84.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  of  responses  (note  e) 

45 

57 

73 

175 

2 

b/X  =  9.6 

c/d.  5.  =  4 

d/significance  =  .05 

Field  exercises  (question  7b): 

Consistently  or  frequently 

unable 

4.9 

6.5 

5.7 

5.7 

Occasionally  unable 

20.6 

18.7 

11.4 

16.2 

Never 

74.5 

74.8 

82.9 

78.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nuntoer  of  responses  (note  e) 

102 

123 

158 

383 

2 

b/X  =  5.0 

c/d.  f .  *  4 

d/sigrificanoe  *  .29 

Travel  (question  7c): 

Consistently  or  frequently 

enable 

0.0 

4.8 

1.0 

2.0 

Occasionally  unable 

19.7 

9.8 

15.3 

14.6 

Never 

80.3 

85.4 

83.7 

83.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  of  responses  (note  e) 

61 

82 

104 

247 

2 

b/X  *7.7  c/d.f.  *  4  d/significance  *  .10 

a/Family  type  A  represents  sole  parents?  B,  inservice  parents? 
and  C,  other  service  members. 

b/Chi -square  statistic. 

c/Degrees  of  freedom. 

d/Level  of  statistical  significance.  Statistically  significant 
differences  occur  vAnen  the  probability  of  arising  by  chance 
alone  is  5  percent  or  less. 

e/Nurtoer  of  responses  shewn  represents  only  those  service  mentoers  required  to 
perform  these  tasks. 
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SUPERVISORY  RESPONSES  ON  ATTENDANCE,' 
PERFORMANCE,  AND  MOBILIZATION 
Table  3 


Time  Off  of  Duty  (note  a) 


Family  type 


ional 

emergencies  (question  14a): 

A 

B 

C 

All  types 

Much 

more 

time  off 

9.2 

5.6 

3.4 

5.7 

More 

time 

off 

16.8 

12.6 

10.8 

13.0 

Same 

time 

off 

35.3 

38.5 

34.7 

36.1 

Less 

time 

off 

22.7 

17.5 

19.3 

19.6 

Much 

less 

time  off 

16.0 

25.8 

31.8 

25.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  of 

responses 

119 

143 

176 

438 

2 

b/X  =  14.5  c/d.f.  -  8  d/significance  =  .07 

Extended  periods  (question  14b) : 

Much  more  time  off 
More  time  off 
Same  time  off 
Less  time  off 
Much  less  time  off 


Number  of  responses 

2 

b/X  =  31.8  c/d.f.  =  8  d/significance  L  0 

a/Family  type  A  represents  sole  parents;  B,  inservice  parents; 
and  C,  other  service  members. 

b/Chi-square  statistic. 

c/Degrees  of  freedom. 

d/Level  of  statistical  significance.  Statistically  significant 
differences  occur  when  the  probability  of  arising  by  chance 
alone  is  5  percent  or  less. 


7.6 

0.7 

1.1 

2.7 

11.0 

7.0 

2.3 

6.2 

28.8 

28.0 

23.3 

26.3 

19.5 

16.8 

18.2 

18.1 

33.1 

47.5 

55.1 

46.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

118 

143 

176 

437 
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SUPERVISOR  RESPONSES  ON  ATTENDANCE 
PERFOSMMCE,  AND  MOBILIZATION 
Table  4 

Jcb  Performance  Rating  (note  a) 


Quality  of  work  done  (c 


ion  13a) t 


Family  ty 


C  All  types 


Very  top 

31.4 

45.5 

33.9 

37.0 

Very  high 

29.7 

23.0 

23.7 

25.0 

Substantially  above  average 

14.4 

12.6 

19.2 

15.8 

Slightly  above  average 

9.3 

3.5 

8.5 

7.1 

Average 

9.3 

10.5 

10.7 

10.3 

Slightly  below  average 

3.4 

•2.8 

2.3 

2.7 

Substantially  below  average 
(note  e) 

2.5 

2. 

1.7 

2.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  of  responses 

118 

143 

177 

438 

b/X  *  12.6  c/d.f.  *  12  d/significance  *  .40 
Amount  of  work  done  (question  13b)  t 


Very  top 

31.9 

37.8 

31.6 

33.7 

Very  high 

26.1 

19.6 

21.5 

22.1 

Substantially  above  average 

11.8 

19.6 

18.6 

17.1 

Slightly  above  average 

10.1 

4.2 

9.1 

7.7 

Average 

10.1 

14.0 

14.1 

13.1 

Slightly  below  average 

5.0 

2.8 

3.4 

3.6 

Substantially  below  average 
(note  e) 

5.0 

2.0 

1.7 

2.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nwfcer  of  responses 


119  143 


b/X  *  13.8  c/d.f.  *  12  d/significance  *  .31 

a/Family  type  A  represents  sole  parents;  B,  inservice  parents; 
and  C,  other  service  members. 

b/Chi-square  statistic. 

c/Degrees  of  freedom. 

d /Level  of  statistical  significance.  Statistically  significant 
differences  occur  When  the  probability  of  arising  by  chance 
alone  is  5  percent  or  lees. 

e/Ihe  category  " substantial ly  below  average"  throughout  this  table 
includes  ratings  of  "very  low,  but  not  the  worst"  and  "at  the  very 
bottom"  in  addition  to  ratings  of  substantially  below  average. 
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suPEwisoief  FremHffiB  on  mtoemce 

fSSSBSSSi  *»  MDBiLiafficN 

Ttfals  4  (ccnt'd) 


Job  Parforoaincs  Rating  (nof  a) 

Family  tyne 

I - g~*  <T  *11-555 


Contribution  to  aonja  or 
efficiency  of  others 
(question  13c)  i 

Vary  top 
Vary  high 

Substantially  above  average 
Slightly  above  average 
Average 

Sli^itly  below  average 
Substantially  below  average 
(note  e) 


Mnber  of  reaponeee 


29.7 

39.9 

33.3 

34.5 

20.3 

18.2 

21.5 

20.1 

12.7 

11.2 

16.9 

13.9 

8.5 

6.2 

4.0 

5.9 

14.4 

11.9 

15.8 

14.2 

9.3 

7.7 

5.1 

7.1 

5.1 

4.9 

3.4 

4.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

118 

143 

177 

438 

2 

b^C  “  10.4  c/d.f.  *  12  d/significanc*  »  .56 


Overall 


Usry  tcp 

31.1 

42.7 

33.3 

35.7 

Vary  high 

25.2 

20.2 

24.9 

23.5 

Substantially  above  average 

13.4 

12.6 

14.7 

13.7 

Slightly  above  average 

8.4 

5.6 

11.3 

8.6 

Average 

12.6 

11.9 

9.6 

11.2 

Slightly  below  average 

4.2 

3.5 

4.0 

3.9 

Substantially  below  average 

5.1 

3.5 

2.2 

3.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nunter  of  responses 

119 

143 

177 

439 

2 

b/X  -  9. 

5  c/d.f.  -  12 

l 

1 

-  .66 

a/Fandly  type  A  represents  aole  parents;  B,  inservice  parents; 
and  C,  other  service  masters. 

b/Chi-square  statistic. 

c/Dsgress  of  freedom. 

d/level  of  statistical  significance.  Statistically  significant 
differences  occur  when  the  probability  of  arising  by  ctenoa 
alcne  is  5  percent  or  lees. 

m/Tim  category  "substantially  below  average"  throughout  this  table 
include#  ratings  of  "vary  low,  but  not  the  wont"  and  "at  the  very 
bottom"  in  addition  to  ratings  of  substantially  balow  average. 
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SUPERVISORY  RESPONSES  ON  ATTENDANCE, 
PERFORMANCE.  AND  MOBILIZATION 
Table  5 


Percentage  of  Behavior  Problem*  (note  a) 

_ Family  type 

Did  soldier  ever  have 
behavioral  problems 


(question  2$)^ 

A 

B 

C 

All  types 

Yes 

12.6 

8.5 

8.5 

9.6 

No 

87.4 

91.5 

91.5 

90.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  of  responses 

119 

141 

177 

437 

2 

b/X  «  1.7  c/d.f.  •  2  d/significance  *  .43 

a/Family  type  A  represents  sole  parents;  B,  inservice  parents; 
and  C.  other  service  members. 


b/Chi-square  statistic. 
c/Degrees  of  freedom. 

d/Level  of  statistical  significance.  Statistically  significant 
differences  occur  when  the  probability  of  arising  by  chance 
alone  is  5  percent  or  less. 
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SUPERVISORY  RESPONSES  ON  ATTENDANCE, 
PERFORMANCE,  AND  MOBILIZATION 
Table  6 


War-time 

Readiness 

(note  a) 

Will  soldier  report  to 
duiy  on-time  (question  9)7 

Family  type 

A 

B 

C 

All  types 

Very  likely 

68.9 

76.2 

88.7 

79.3 

Somewhat  likely 

16.8 

15.4 

10.2 

13.7 

Neither  likely  nor 

9.2 

1.4 

1.1 

3.4 

unlikely 

Somewhat  unlikely 

1.7 

7.0 

0.0 

2.7 

Very  unlikely 

3.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  of  responses 

119 

143 

177 

439 

2 

b/X 

*  48.3  c/d 

1.  f .  * 

8  d/significance  *  ( 

Will  soldier  not  report  to 
duty  at  all  (question  10)7 
Very  likely 

3.4 

2.8 

0.0 

1.8 

Somewhat  likely 

6.7 

7.0 

4.6 

5.9 

Neither  likely  nor 

11.8 

1.4 

2.8 

4.8 

unlikely 

Somewhat  unlikely 

10.0 

10.5 

6.2 

8.7 

Very  unlikely 

68.1 

78.3 

86.4 

78.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number  of  responses 

119 

143 

177 

439 

2 

b/X  ■  28.6  c/d.f.  ■  8  d/significance  -  0 

a/Family  type  A  represente  sole  parents;  B,  inservlce  parents; 

~  and  C,  other  service  members. 

b/Chi-square  statistic. 

c/Degrees  of  freedom. 

d/Level  of  statistical  significance.  Statistically  significant 
—  differences  occur  when  the  probability  of  arising  by  chance 
alone  is  5  percent  or  less. 
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SUPERVISORY  RESPONSES  ON  ATTENDANCE, 
PERFORMANCE ,  AND  MOBILIZATION 
Table  7 


Recommendations  of  Retention  (note  a) 


Would  you  recommend  retention 
(question  IS ) 7 

Strongly  recommend 
Moderately  recommend 
Cannot  recommend  for 
or  against 
Moderately  recommend 
denial 

Strongly  recommend 
denial 


Nunfoer  of  responses 

2 


Family  type 


A 

B 

C 

All  types 

64.7 

74.1 

72.9 

71.1 

14.3 

15.4 

16.4 

15.5 

10.9 

4.9 

7.3 

7.5 

4.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.7 

5.9 

3.5 

1.1 

3.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

119 

143 

177 

439 

8  d/significance  *  .22 
inservice  parents; 


b/X  -  10.7  c/d.f. 

a/Family  type  A  represents  sole  parents;  B 
and  C,  other  service  members. 


b/Chi-square  statistic. 
c/Degrees  of  freedom. 

d/Level  of  statistical  significance.  Statistically  significant 
differences  occur  when  the  probability  of  arising  by  chance 
alone  is  5  percent  or  less. 
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US.  GU.LRAL  ACCUJt.TEC  OfYIC'.. 
Survey  of  ,\r:v  Supervisors 


The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  la  to 
obtain  information  from  supervisors  on  per formanc* 
of  soldiers  in  their  units  and  on  certain  personal 
and  organisational  characteristics  which  sight  be 
related  to  performance  of  theee  soldiers.  This 
information  is  an  important  part  of  a  larger  study 
of  military  readiness  being  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  office-an  independent  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  irtilch  is  responsible  for  conduct¬ 
ing  studies  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  Congress 
which  is  based  on  the  beat  information  available, 
we  need  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  viewer  the 
questions  which  follow.  MS  are  asking  you  to  com- 
olete  the  questionnaire  bacauae  you  are  one  of  the 
few  at  this  poet  whose  supervisory  experience  is 
directly  relevant  to  particular  Issues  of  concern 
in  this  study.  For  that  reason  we  need  your  frank 
and  honest  answers. 

The  questions  which  follow  are  to  be  answered 
for  two  soldiers  in  your  unit.  The  name  of  each 
soldier  is  written  at  the  beginning  of  questions 
for  that  soldier.  These  soldiers  were  selected  on 
a  random  basis  to  meet  certain  study  objectives. 

tea  answers  will  not  be  discussed  with  anyone 
in  your  unit  or  eleewhwere  in  the  Army,  SO  PLEASE  00 
NOT  SIGN  YCW  SANE,  while  you  are  being  asked  to 
answer  for  only  tw>  of  the  people  you  supervise,  your 
ansimrs  will  be  combined  statistically  with  answers 
from  other  uuoervisors  like  yourself.  The  combined 
set  of  responses  will  then  be  analysed  to  determine 
the  effects  of  personal  and  organisational  character¬ 
istics  on  performance. 

four  cooperation  is  appreciated. 


SOLDIERi  _ 

1.  Pot  how  many  months  have  you  bean  this 
soldier's  supervisor?  (If  lame  than  ana 
aonth,  put  1  in  the  bos) 


2.  Seme  supervisors  may  see  their  soldiers  at 
work  on  an  infrequent  basis.  Othar  super¬ 
visors  may  see  their  soldiers  at  work  on 
almost  a  continuous  basis.  There  may  be  other 
supervisors  who  see  their  soldiers  frequently 
(say  several  times  a  day),  but  not  continuously. 

Using  the  scale  below,  please  indicate  how 
frequently  you  see  this  soldier  at  work. 

I  |  Continuously,  or  almost  continuously 
during  the  day 

I  1  Frequently,  but  not  continuously  (many 
times  during  the  day) 

I  1  Often  ( several  tints  a  day) 


[  1  Seldom  (once  a  day) 


I  1  Occasionally  (once  or  twice  a  week) 


I  I  Never  or  almost  never 


3.  Some  soldiers  do  the  kind  of  work  which  can  be 
described  es  simple  and  repetitive  and  which 
follows  well-defined  rules  and  procedures. 
Little  training  (say  less  than  6  non the)  is 
required  to  perform  this  work.  Exaaples  might 
include  typing,  cooking,  driving,  and  perform¬ 
ing  basic  Infantry  duties.  Other  soldiers  do 
work  trtilch  can  be  described  aa  highly  complex 
because  It  involves  a  wide  variety  of  tasks 
which  require  long  training  and  experience  to 
execute  well.  Theee  tasks  might  involve  ab¬ 
stract  thinking  or  creativity  or  the  need  to 
consider  many  factor*  in  arriving  at  a  course 
of  action. 

Using  the  scale  below,  pleas*  indicate  the 
complexity  of  the  work  performed  by  this 
soldier. 

n 

I  I  Simple 

I  |  Neither  simple  nor  complex 

I  1  Ca.*lex 

I  I  "er,  co.  .plot 
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4.  Some  soldier*  work  in  jobs  during  am ■retime, 
where  other  people  critically  depend  on  their 
being  at  nock  on  tibt.  Hhen  these  soldier*  are 
late  for  work,  others  haw*  to  oover  tot  that 
or  their  work  dose  not  get  dons  or  it  gets  dene 
late  or  the  «iality  suffers.  Other  soldiers 
work  in  jobs  where  being  at  work  on  tine  is  not 
as  critical. 

Using  the  scale  below,  please  describe  this 
soldier's  peacetime  job  in  terse  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  being  at  work  on  tine. 

I  I  Critically  iaportant  (the  work  of  ay  unit 
cannot  start  or  could  not  oontinue  if  the 
soldier  was  absent) 

I  I  Vary  iaportant  (the  work  of  the  unit  could 
start  or  continue  It  the  soldier  was 
absent,  but  would  be  rwttoeahly  Isas  offi¬ 
ciant  or  effective) 

I  |  Osar  tent  (the  work  of  the  unit  could  start 
or  continue  if  the  soldier  was  absent  with¬ 
out  losing  efficiency  or  effectiveness  but 
aorale  say  suffer  or  there  nay  be  other  leas 
obvious  costs) 

I  |  unimportant  (the  work  of  the  isiit  could 
start  or  continue  even  if  the  soldier  was 
absent  without  any  apparent  losses  or  costs) 


5.  to  what  extent,  if  any,  does  this  soldier's  job 
require  each  of  the  following7 


Field  • 


/  //  /  / 


/////  i 

rclsss  □  □  □  □□  □ 


«.  How  often,  if  at  all,  has  this  soldier  been 
late  for  each  of  the  following? 


//  / 
/  /  /  / 

f 

Daily  formations 

□  □□□ 

□ 

Marts 

□  □DC. 

□ 

Duty 

a  □□□ 

□ 

(tow  often,  if  at  all,  has  this  soldier 
been  unable  to  participate  In  each  of  the 
following? 

//  / 
//// 

/ 

Shift  work 

□□  □□ 

□ 

Field  exercises 

□□  □□ 

□ 

Temporary  duty 
travel  (TW) 

□□  □□ 

□ 

8.  Sown  soldiers  will  work  on  jobs  during  wartime 
where,  like  their  peacetime  Jobs,  other  people 
critically  depend  on  their  being  at  work  on 
tine.  Other  soldiers  will  work  in  jobs  tdiere 
being  at  work  on  tin*  is  not  as  critical. 


□  □□  □□  □ 

Alerts  □  □□  □□  □ 

Dally  formations  Q  □  □  □  □  LJ 

Shiftwork  O  □  □  □□  □ 


Using  the  scale  below,  please  describe  this 
soldier's  wartime  job  in  terns  of  the  importance 
of  being  at  work  on  time. 

I  I  Critically  important 


I  [  Very  important 


1  |  Important 


(  1  Unimportant 
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4.  Consisting  what  you  know  about  this  soldier's 
lifestyle  and  Jay-to-day  performance,  how 
Ukaly  it  it  that  ha  or  tha  will  report  tor 
duty  an  tint  in  tha  event  of  war? 

I  I  Vary  Ukaly 
□  Somewhat  Ukaly 
1  I  Nalthar  likaly  nor  unlikely 
I  I  Somewhat  unlikely 
1  I  Ifcry  unlikely 

10.  Considering,  again,  what  you  know  about  this 
soldier's  lifestyle  and  day-to-day  performance, 
how  Ukaly  is  it  that  he  or  she  win  not  reoort 
for  duty  at  all  in  the  event  of  wsr? 

I  I  vary  likely 
I  I  Somewhat  likely 
I  I  Neither  likaly  nor  unlikely 
1  I  Somewhat  imlikely 
I  I  vary  unlikely 


11.  Are  there  other  soldiers  in  your  unit  who  haws 
about  the  same  duties  as  this  soldier? 

□  **» 

C3  *> 


When  coapering  this  soldier  with  other  eoldiers 
in  your  unit  who  have  about  tha  aama  duties  (or 
slaply  other  soldiers  in  your  unit,  if  none  hams 
the  same  duties) ,  would  you  say  you  spend  leas 
tiam  supervising  this  soldier ,  about  the  same 
Mount  of  tins,  or  sore  time  than  you  spend 
supervising  others? 

I  I  Mlatively  much  leas  time  supervising 
this  soldier 

f~l  heletlvely  leas  ties  supervising  this 
soldier 

About  the  same  amount  of  time  supervising 
this  soldier 

I  1  Relatively  more  time  supervising  this 
aoldltr 

1  1  Relatively  much  sore  time  supervising 

this  soldier 


13. 


Oompsrad  with  other  soldiers  in  your  unit  doing,  the  mm  kind  of  work  (or  t  imply  other  soldiers, 
are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work),  how  would  you  rate  this  eo  Idler 'a  perforem*  in  regard  to  t hi 
factors. 


if  none 
following 


Quality  of  work  done 

Amount  of  work  done 

Contribution  to  nor ale  or  efficiency 
of  others 

Ofarall  job  performance  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  account 


.an  a  □□□  aa  a 
aa  a  ana  an  a 

an  a  aaa  aa  a 

aa  a  aaa  aa  a 
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14.  Conparsd  with  other  soldiers  in  your  unit  who  ut  sieilar  to  this  soldier,  has  this  soldier  required  .sore, 
leas,  or  about  the  same  Mount  of  tine  off  from  duty  for  the  following  reasons? 


1b  Mat  sudden  and  uneapactad  pacaanal 
anarganciee  <e.g.  taking  tins  off  to  bans 
a  car  repaired  or  caah  a  check  or  tend  to  a 
dependant). 


1b  taka  lasrgaacy  InaM  for  an  aatandad 

period  (e.g.  to  take  care  of  a  sick  or 
handicapped  dependant). 

1b  aahe  or  receive  paraonal  telephone  calla 
during  duty  houra  (e.g.  to  arrange  social 
events,  to  discuss  financial  natters,  to 
tabs  care  of  dependent-related  prohl ana,  to 
orgMiae  athletic  activities). 


* 


£ 


o* 


/  /  /  / 

/  /  /  /  / 
/  /  /  /  / 


/ 


□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

15.  If  you  had  to  Mbs  a  reoaMandation  about 
thia  soldier  right  now,  how  strongly,  if  at 
all.  would  you  roooMand  that  thia  aoldler  be 
retained  in  the  active  service? 

I  |  Strongly  recoMand  retention 


I  I  Moderately  racoMsnd  retention 


I  I  Cannot  reccansnd  for  or  against 
retention 

I  I  Moderately  racosannd  retention  be  denied 


I  |  Strongly  roooMand  retention  be  denied 


1C.  Mhat  is  the  rank  of  this  soldier? 


17.  Uhat  is  the  ses  of  this  sollier? 

□  *»• 

18.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  to  Wiich  race 
or  ethnic  group  does  this  soldier  belong? 

|  1  knerican  Indian  or  Alaskan  dative 

|  |  Asian  or  Pacific  Iilmder 

Black)  not  of  Hispanic  »igin 

I  |  Hlsoanic 

|  |  Wilts;  not  of  Hispanic  Ckigin 

Q  Don't  know 


-□ 
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M.  In  «ditah  age  group  would  this  soldier  («U? 
□  U«lw 

n  »*-» 
cu  »*» 
n  m-m 

n  J*  or  mi 
I  I  Don't  know 

*•*>«•  boat  of  your  knowledge,  few  thio 
oaldiac  liwo  without  •  aouw  but  with  at 
laaat  ana  ainor  dapandwt  or  handicapped 
adult  dependant? 

I  I  Mo 

a  » 

I  I  Don't  know 

21.  M  tho  boat  of  your  knowledge,  fen  this 
aoldiar  livu  with  a  ailltary  spoua*  aid 
with  at  loaat  ana  ninor  dependent  or  handi- 
cappad  adult  dapandant? 


I  I  Mo 

a  *> 

I  1  Don’t  know 


22.  Mb  thio  aoldiar  auar  mhibttad  bahavlaral 
probloaa  which  iapnetad  on.  or  had  tha  potan- 
tial  to  b^act  an,  tho  roadinaoo  of  your  unit! 
(Moanlao  of  thaoa  behavioral  probloaa  night 
taeludo  inatpfapriato  or  aaeaoolwa  uoo  of 
druga  or  alcohol.  MCL,  aggressiveness,  with¬ 
drawal  or  apathy.) 


n  *<• 

□  M 


SOLDI  B>i  _ 

1.  For  how  many  worths  have  you  been  this 
aoldier'a  supervisor?  tlf  less  than  one 
isonth.  put  1  in  the  box) 


worths 


2.  Save  supervisors  way  see  their  soldiers  at 
work  on  an  infrequent  basis.  Other  super¬ 
visors  nay  see  their  soldiers  at  wrk  on 
alaest  a  continuous  basis.  There  nay  be  other 
supervisors  t*io  see  their  soldiers  frequently 
(say  several  tines  a  day),  but  not  continuously. 

Using  tha  scale  below,  please  indicate  how 
frequently  you  see  this  soldier  at  work. 

I  |  Continuously,  or  almost  continuously 
during  the  day 

I  I  Frequently,  but  not  continuously  (many 
tines  during  the  day) 

1  1  Often  (several  tines  a  day) 


f  |  Seldom  (once  a  day) 


I  I  Occasionally  (once  or  twice  a  week) 


I  I  Never  or  alnost  never 


1.  Sosa  soldiers  do  the  kind  of  work  which  can  be 
described  as  simple  and  repetitive  and  which 
follows  well-defined  rules  and  procedures. 
Little  training  (aay  less  than  6  months)  is 
required  to  per  form  this  work.  Examples  wight 
include  typing,  cooking,  driving,  and  perform¬ 
ing  basic  infantry  duties.  Other  soldiers  do 
work  idiich  can  be  described  as  highly  complex 
because  it  involves  a  wids  variety  of  tasks 
which  require  long  training  and  experience  to 
execute  well.  These  tasks  wight  involve  ab¬ 
stract  thinking  or  creativity  or  the  need  to 
consider  winy  factors  in  arriving  at  a  course 
of  action. 

Using  the  seals  below,  please  indicate  the 
complexity  of  the  work  performed  by  this 
soldlsr. 

O  VOry  sispls 
I  I  S lapis 

I  I  Neither  simple  nor  coaples 

□  CxgilsK 

□  Vary  caxvlax 
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4.  Sow  soldiers  tret*  in  jobs  Soring  peace tins, 
where  other  people  eritietlly  depend  on  their 
being  et  writ  on  time.  when  theee  eoldiere  ere 
late  (or  work,  other*  have  to  cover  (or  than 
or  their  work  doe*  not  get  done  or  it  geta  done 
late  or  the  quality  au((era.  Other  eoldiera 
work  in  Job*  where  being  at  work  on  tin*  ia  not 
aa  critical. 

Ualng  the  acale  below,  pleaae  deecribe  thla 
eoldier'a  peace  tine  job  in  teriaa  o(  the  inpor- 
tance  of  being  at  work  on  tin*. 

~~i  Critically  ingportant  (the  work  o(  my  unit 
cannot  etart  or  could  not  oontinue  if  the 
aoldier  waa  abeent) 

i  Vary  important  (the  work  of  the  unit  could 
etart  or  continue  if  the  aoldier  waa 
abeent,  but  would  be  noticeably  leee  effi¬ 
cient  or  effective! 

I  Important  (the  work  of  the  unit  could  etart 
or  continue  if  the  aoldier  waa  abeent  with¬ 
out  lowing  efficiency  or  affectiveneaa  but 
morale  may  auffer  or  there  may  be  other  leea 
obvious  costs) 

i  '■  unimportant  (the  work  of  the  unit  could 
start  or  continue  even  if  the  soldier  wee 
absent  without  any  apparent  losses  or  coats) 


5.  1b  what  extent,  if  any,  does  this  soldier's  job 
require  each  of  the  following? 


S  g  f  , 

/fn* 

n 
>  / 

/  /  /  /  3 

£ 

field  exercises 

n  do  aa 

a 

Temporary  duty 
travel  (TOT) 

a  aa  aa 

a 

Alerts 

□  aa  aa 

a 

1 

** 

! 

>* 

«-4 

8 

a  aa  aa 

a 

Shift  work 

a  aa  aa 

a 

S.  How  often,  if  at  all,  haa  this  aoldier  been 
late  for  each  of  the  following? 


4*  4 

!fh 

/ 

$ 

Daily  formations 

aa  aa 

a 

Alerts 

aa  aa 

a 

Duty 

aa  aa 

a 

how  often,  if  at  all,  has  this  soldier 
been  unable  to  participate  in  each  of  the 
following? 

/// 
///  / 

/ 

Shift  work 

aa  aa 

a 

Field  exercises 

aa  aa 

a 

Temporary  duty 
travel  (TOT) 

aa  aa 

a 

S.  Sane  soldiers  will  work  on  jobs  during  wvtise 
where,  like  their  peacetime  jobs,  other  people 
critically  depend  on  their  being  at  work  on 
time.  Other  soldiers  will  work  in  jobs  where 
being  et  work  on  time  is  not  aa  critical. 

Using  the  scale  below,  please  describe  this 
soldier's  wartime  job  in  terms  of  the  importance 
of  being  at  work  on  tint. 

n  Optically  important 


I  I  Very  important 


I  |  Important 


I  I  Unimportant 
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••  Cbnatdaring  what  you  know  About  this  soldier's 
lifestyle  and  day-to-day  performance,  how 
llkaly  is  it  that  ha  or  sha  will  report  for 
duty  on  trap  in  thn  event  of  war? 

I  Wary  likely 
)  Somewhat  likely 
I  Neither  likely  nor  unlikely 
'  I  Sonewhat  unlikely 
:  I  Vmv  unlikely 

10.  Considering,  again,  what  you  know  about  this 
soldier's  lifestyle  an!  day-to-day  performance, 
how  likely  is  it  that  he  or  she  will  not  report 
for  duty  at  all  in  the  event  of  war? 

I  I  v*ry  likely 

I  I  Somewhat  likely 

I  I  Neither  likely  nor  inlikely 

□  Somewhat  unlikely 

□  very  unlikely 


He  Ve  there  other  jolliers  ih  your  unit  uho  have 
about  the  sane  duties  as  this  sillier? 

rci 

□  >*, 

12.  When  comparing  this  soldier  with  other  soliiers 
in  your  unit  who  have  about  the  same  duties  (or 
sisply  other  soldiers  in  your  unit,  if  none  ha/e 
the  same  duties),  would  you  say  you  soervl  less 
time  supervising  this  soldier,  about  the  same 
amount  of  time,  or  more  time  than  you  spend 
supervising  others? 

|  |  Relatively  much  less  time  supervising 

this  soldier 

1  '  Relatively  less  time  supervising  this 

soldier 

[  '  About  the  same  anoint  of  time  supervising 

'  this  soldier 

|  [  Relatively  more  time  supervising  this 

soldier 

|  1  Relatively  much  more  time  supervising 

this  soldier 


II.  Oo^arad  with  other  aoldiers  in  your  unit  doing  the  sane  kind  of  work  (or  siinply  other  soldiers,  if  none 
ara  doing  the  name  kind  of  mrk),  how  tnuld  you  rate  this  soldier's  performance  in  regard  to  the  following 
factors. 

*  f  ft 

t,  & 


/  /  / 
/  ^  s 

*  <•  -7  J 


7 


f  i  *  a 

2  p  *  J 

\  *r  y  £ 

*  Jf  *  a 


Quality  of  work  dona 

*  A  /  $  f  *  /  *  * 

□  □  ZUCj  CD  CjlC  □ 

Amount  of  work  dona 

■  CO  CC  CC  CC  C 

Contribution  to  moral*  or  efficiency 
of  other a 

cc  cc  □□  cc  c 

Overall  Job  performance  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  account 

□c  cc  □□  CO  cc 
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14.  Compared  with  other  soldiers  Is  yojr  unit  who  are  similar  to  this  soldier,  Ui  this  soldier  required  aore, 
!•**,  or  ahojt  the  ww  mount  of  tin*  off  from  doty  for  the  following  reasons? 


lb  moot  sudden  and  unespected  paraonal 
emergencies  (a.g.  taking  tin*  off  to  have 
a  car  repaired  or  caah  a  chack  or  tand  to  a 
dapandant). 

TO  taka  emergency  laava  for  an  aatandad 
pariod  (a.g.  to  taka  car a  of  a  tick  or 
handlcappad  dapandant) . 

To  maka  or  racaiva  paraonal  talaphona  ealla 
daring  duty  hours  (a.g.  to  arranga  social 
events,  to  discuss  financial  natters,  to 
take  care  of  dependent-relatad  problans,  to 
organize  athletic  activities). 


P 


P 


P 


/  /  /  /  / 

/  /  /  /  / 

L  V  *  i  . 


/  f 

/  / 

*  # 


*  /  / 

/  / 

*  4 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

*□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

IS.  If  you  had  to  make  a  recommendation  about 
this  soldier  right  now,  how  strongly,  if  at 
all,  would  you  recomaend  that  this  soldier  be 
retained  in  the  active  service? 

'  |  Strongly  recommend  retention 


I  I  Itaderately  recomaend  retention 


I _ |  Cannot  recommend  for  or  against 

retention 

r~*  Moderately  recommend  retention  be  denied 


I  Strongly  recommend  retention  be  denied 


16.  Mhat  is  the  rank  of  this  soldier? 


17.  Mist  is  the  sea  or  this  soldier? 

□  "ala 

It.  1b  the  bast  of  your  knowledge,  to  which  race 
or  ethnic  group  does  this  soldier  belong? 

I  I  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

□  Asian  or  Pacific  Islwslar 

(  1  Black;  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

I '  I  Hispanic 

I  i  White;  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

I  I  Don't  know 


-□ 
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19.  In  trfiich  age  group  would  this  soldier  fall? 


a 

18  or 

less 

□ 

19-20 

□ 

21-23 

□ 

24-28 

a 

29  or 

more 

c 

Don't 

know 

20.  Ib  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  does  this 
soldier  live  without  a  spouse  but  with  at 
least  one  minor  dependent  or  handicapped 
adult  dependent? 

|  )  Yes 

C  N° 

I  i  Don't  know 

21.  Ib  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  does  this 
soldier  live  with  a  military  spouse  and 
with  at  least  one  minor  dependent  or  handi¬ 
capped  adult  dependent? 

I  I  V«s 

□  HO 

I  |  Don't  know 


24.  To  which  major  U.S  Army  Coaaand  are  you  perman¬ 
ently  assigned? 

|  |  TOB9C0H 

UBAREUR 

|  |  Other.  Please  specify _ _ 


25.  Would  you  say  that  you  know  one  of  the  two 
soldiers  we  asked  about  better  then  the  other 
one? 

I  |  Mo.  Stop  -  you  have  oowpleted  the 
questionnaire.  We  thank  you  for  your 
time  and  attention. 

r~~ 1  Tea.  Continue 


26.  Mould  you  say  that  you  know  the  soldier  iden¬ 
tified  on  page  1  of  this  questionnaire  better 
than  the  soldier  identified  on  page  5? 

□  »•-, 

-  Ybu  have  completed  the  question- 
|  |  No — >  na ire.  we  thank  you  for  your 

time  and  attention. 


22.  Has  this  soldier  ever  exhibited  behavioral 
problems  which  impacted  on,  or  had  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  impact  on,  the  readiness  of  your  unit? 
(ExeMpies  of  these  behavioral  problems  might 
include  inappropriate  or  excessive  use  of 
drugs  or  alcohol,  MCX,,  aggressiveness,  with¬ 
drawal  or  apathy. ) 

□  *«* 

CJ  No 


23.  vfcat  is  your  rank  or  grade? 

□  °~) 
f~]w>  H _ 

C3 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20)10 


S  AUJ  1982 


Mr.  Clifford  I.  Gould 
Director 

Federal  Personnel  and 
Compensation  Division 
United  States  General 
Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.  20548 

Dear  Mr.  Gould: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  regarding  your  report,  dated  June  8,  1982,  on 
"Sole  and  Inservice  Parents:  The  Army  Has  Underestimated 
Their  Military  Readiness,”  OSD  Case  #5998.  We  nonconcur 
with  the  draft  report  as  written. 

The  basic  issue  involved  in  the  question  of  the 
readiness  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  is  their  deploy¬ 
ability.  The  report  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
issue  but  instead  focuses  on  others  that  are  periphera‘1 
to  it.  The  findings  that  the  quality,  performance,  and 
attendance  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  mirror  that  of 
the  force  in  general  are  not  surprising.  In  this  regard, 
the  value  of  sole  and  inservice  parents  in  manning  the 
force  is  unquestioned  provided  they  maintain  the  degree 
of  readiness  in  terms  of  deployability  expected  of  all 
Army  members. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  six  recommendations  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are  without  merit.  Specifically, 

(1)  The  recommendation  to  defer  any  action  to  discharge 
sole  parents  and  inservice  parent  couples  is  unnecessary 
since  the  Army  has  no  plans  to  take  class  action  against 
such  members.  Rather,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  the  Army  will 
continue  to  discharge  or  separate  those  who  are  unable  to 
perform  their  prescribed  duties  due  to  parenthood. 
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Note: 


(2)  The  recommendation  to  defer  actions  to  assign  sole 
parents  and  one  member  of  inservice  parent  couples  to  non- 
deployable  positions  is  unnecessary  since,  although  there  are 
Army  positions  which  do  not  deploy,  all  personnel  in  the  Army 
are  subject  to  deployment.  It  is  both  inequitable  and  un- 
supportable  to  declare  a  certain  category  of  people  nondeployable . 

(3)  The  recommendation  to  develop  scientific  and  objective 
data  on  this  category  of  service  members  to  compare  them  with 
their  peers  misses  the  point  that  it  is  only  deployability  that 
is  at  issue,  not  quality.  This  is  also  true  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  follows  to  use  this  data  in  reconsidering  enlistment 
and  separation  policies. 

(4)  The  Army  agrees  to  look  at  the  definitions  for  sole 
and  inservice  parents  and  to  clarify  them  if  required. 

(5)  The  recommendation  to  enforce  the  Dependent  Care 
Counseling  Program's  Regulation  and  verify  data  provided  in 
dependent  care  plans  of  persons  assuming  responsibilities  for 
dependents  during  military  absence  is  counter  to  action  the 
Army  is  presently  undertaking  to  provide  a  more  workable  Family 
Care  Plan.  A  simpler  plan  is  being  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
service  member  understands  his  or  her  responsibility  to  his 
family  and  to  the  Army.  It  properly  places  the  responsibility 
with  the  service  member  to  have  an  adequate  plan  in  effect  and 
thus  ensure  his/her  deployability  consistent  with  readiness 
requirements  of  his/her  unit. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  believe  the  draft  report  addresses 
the  issue  squarely  nor  makes  useful  recommendations.  Present 
Army  policies  deal  with  deployability  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  are  generally  effective.  They  are,  however,  under  con¬ 
tinual  review  for  possible  improvement. 

Sincerely, 


’(Signed)  William  D.  Clark 


William  D.  Clark 

Prinolpal  Deputy  ;?s'stant  Secretary 
(Manpower  and  Reaarva  Affairs), 


Army  officials  we  talked  to  during  our  work  did  not 
aPPri®«  us  of  any  new  initiatives  planned  or  underway 
regarding  item  (5).  Our  recommendation  remains  unchanged, 
but  we  endorse  any  Dependent  Care  Plan  which  would  correct 
the  problems  identified  in  this  report. 


(967009) 


